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THE VALUE OF THE TRADITIONS RESPECTING THE 
EARLY KINGS OF ROME 1 



By William Ridgeway, F.B.A. 
Cambridge University, England 



A re-examination of the ancient literary evidence combined with 
the results of the archaeological discoveries made in Italy during 
the last fifty years led me long since to reject the theories of Theodor 
Mommsen respecting the ethnical relation of the patricians and 
plebeians, the origin of the Roman monetary system, the unit of 
assessment under the "Servian" constitution, and the provenance 
of the Etruscans. I now propose to examine the grounds on which 
Mommsen, though fully admitting the existence of a regal period 
at Rome, which had preceded the Republic, yet refused to mention 
even the name of Tarquinius Superbus, with whom the monarchy 
was said to have come to an end, or that of Servius Tullius, with 
whom was connected not only the Great Wall but also the con- 
stitution which gave the plebeians the right of citizenship. Momm- 
sen rejected the traditional account as of little or no value 
(i) because the state archives had perished in 390 B.C., when the 
Gauls burned the Capitol, and (2) on the ground that as there are 
supernatural elements in the stories of the regal period, such as the 
presence of Castor and Pollux at the battle of Lake Regillus, these 
stories are to be rejected in Mo as unhistorical. 

I propose to test this method of dealing with tradition by 
criteria taken from modern times. If it should turn out that oral 
tradition may be safely relied on for the main outlines of outstand- 
ing events in the life of a family, a community, and of a nation, and 
that too in an age when there is much more to distract the attention 
from family trivialities and petty local events, the value of such 
local traditions must have been far greater at an epoch when people 

1 A paper read at the meeting of the Classical Association of New England at 
Windsor, Connecticut, on March 22, 1918. 
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had little else of which to think and talk than the simple annals and 
leading events of their own families and of their town, outside the 
limits of which they seldom or never moved. 

But first of all it is by no means clear that all Roman records 
were lost, for we are told that many of the inhabitants made their 
way with what they could save across the Tiber to Caere, whence 
they returned to their own homes as soon as the Gauls with- 
drew. We have no right to assume that they did not bring with 
them their most important and portable heirlooms, such as the 
imagines of their ancestors, weapons and ornaments, all of which 
serve as valuable mnemonics. Moreover, their absence from Rome 
was of so short duration that there was no break in their recol- 
lection of everything connected with the city, such as its Great 
Wall and its great main sewer, the Cloaca Maxima. But as family 
records were often bound up with civic history because members of 
leading families regularly held important offices in the community 
or state, and nowhere was this more the case than at Rome, there 
would be among the family relics brought to Caere and brought 
back thence valuable material for the re-writing with some accuracy 
of the annals of the state in their main features. 

Moreover, there were great monuments in Rome itself that were 
not burned by the Gauls, such as the Great Wall and the Cloaca 
Maxima, and we may without rashness believe that during their 
brief absence at Caere or elsewhere the Romans would not have 
forgotten the names of those who according to tradition had con- 
structed these very important works. But the names of certain 
kings were bound up with these great structures and also with 
certain events of primary importance in every community, such as 
the revolution which converted the monarchy into a republic (a 
fact admitted by Mommsen himself) and the framing or develop- 
ment of a constitution which for the first time enfranchised the 
plebeians. There is therefore no prima facie reason for condemning 
offhand the truth of the tradition which associated the overthrow 
of the monarchy and the setting up of the republic with the names 
of Tarquinius Superbus and his sons and the constitutional change 
with Servius Tullius, the reputed builder of the great fortification 
on which the safety of the city in no small degree depended. 
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The expulsion of the kings, according to our reckoning, took 
place about 509 B.C. The last king was said to be Tarquinius 
Superbus, who began to reign, according to the traditional chro- 
nology, about 534 B.C., and who was said to have lost his throne 
from his own tyranny, culminating in the rape of Lucretia by his son, 
Sextus. Tarquin had become king after the murder of his father- 
in-law, Servius Tullius, and of his brother, Aruns. But such events 
are neither unusual nor startling in any age. Servius, the reputed 
lawgiver and builder of the Great Wall, began to reign (so said 
tradition) in 578 B.C., having then succeeded to Tarquinius Priscus. 
The latter was reputed to be the builder of the Cloaca, a fact of 
some significance, since if the stories of the building of the Wall and 
the Cloaca were mere legendary figments we might well have 
expected that both the great buildings would be ascribed to Servius 
Tullius or to Tarquin. But since they are not ascribed to one, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the traditional statement respecting 
both the great works is correct. Tarquinius Priscus had succeeded 
Ancus Marcius, the grandson of Numa, in 618 B.C., Ancus had suc- 
ceeded Tullus Hostilius in 642 B.C., while Tullus Hostilius had 
succeeded Numa in 673 b.c 

The expulsion of the Tarquin in 509 B.C. was only 119 years 
before the Gallic occupation of Rome in 390 B.C., while Servius 
Tullius began to reign in 678 B.C., i.e., less than 190 years before 
the same date. 

Let us now test the value of local tradition for events which 
happened 119 years ago; then for 128, 140, 185, 230, and finally 268 
and even 300 years ago. 

I must now entreat your patience for inflicting upon you some 
personal recollections and family traditions of things of little matter 
save to a single family of no great importance and to a small com- 
munity. As a schoolboy in 1868, the year of the Fenian rebellion, 
I was drilled by an old sergeant, Holton, who had the Waterloo and 
Peninsular War Medals, and who was then eighty-two, but erect and 
alert. He was therefore born in 1784, and not only had he fought 
through the Peninsular War as a full-grown man, but he remem- 
bered clearly the Irish Rebellion of 1798, that is, 120 years ago, 
a period longer than that said to intervene between the expulsion 
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of Tarquin and the burning of Rome by the Gauls. Not only did 
I know this old soldier, but as a boy I conversed with dozens of 
persons who remembered the Rebellion of 1798 and gave me all 
sorts of details about events of that date. These persons included 
my maternal grandfather. As my home lay in the very seat of the 
Rebellion, such persons were intimately acquainted with many of 
those who had taken an active part in the operations. It would 
therefore be absurd to contend that their statements respecting 
the occurrence of a bloody outbreak and its stern suppression, 
statements which I am only now writing down for the first time, 
have no historical value. My paternal grandfather was an officer 
of yeomanry at that period and took an active part in the struggle 
with the rebels. As there were no English troops available the 
Anglo-Irish yeomanry and militia had to meet and defeat the French 
when they landed at Bantry and Killala on the south and west 
and had to suppress the rebellion in the English Pale and its con- 
tiguous districts. The rebels began by burning a body of troops 
with their women and children in the barracks at Prosperous, 
County Kildare, only five miles, as the crow flies, from our home. 
At the little town of Rathangan, close by, they murdered Mr. 
Spencer, a squire, a connection of my family, and besieged seven- 
teen yeoman, who stoutly defended a house until their ammunition 
was expended. They then surrendered on condition that they 
would be allowed to march out with all the honors of war. No 
sooner were they in the street than they were all piked or shot. 
One of them, named Watson, was shot through the forehead. He 
was a native of our parish, and his body was later interred there in 
the parish churchyard. My father and others often showed me 
his grave among those of his kindred, who still flourish in that parish. 
When I was about fifteen one of the Watson family died, and, as 
their burial plot was full, the grave of the slain yeoman was opened 
to receive his descendant. To my delight, when I went with boyish 
curiosity to see the open grave, there was a large, strong skull 
well preserved, with a bullet hole through the frontal bone. I tried 
to secure the skull by putting it into a brake hard by, but John 
Jenkinson, the sexton, foiled my first attempt at body snatching, 
for he discovered the skull before the grave was filled in and very 
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properly buried it carefully. But the bullet hole was certainly 
there, as tradition stated it ought to be. 

I know all about the battle of Rathangan, when the rebels were 
defeated and the town retaken. My grandfather rode a white 
horse that day, rather a bad one, for he did not like to risk one of his 
good horses. I know how after a struggle in which the yeomanry 
suffered severely, as the rebels had their front covered by garden 
walls, a river, and a canal, the troops at last forced their way across 
the bridge into the town; and how, as my grandfather was hot in 
the pursuit, a rebel turned and discharged his musket at him but 
missed him (or I would not be writing this), and before the rebel 
could stir he cleaved his skull with his sword. As the man turned 
over on his back my grandfather recognized a well-known local 
rat-catcher. Later in the year my grandfather caught two of the 
leaders of the Rebellion, Colonel Perry, a Protestant, and Father 
Kearns, a Roman Catholic priest. I know the very spot in Derry- 
more where he overtook them; how, as Colonel Perry was saying 
to my grandfather, who had called on them to surrender in the 
King's name, "It is no use, Sir, denying who we are: I am Colonel 
Perry and this is Father Kearns," the priest drew a pistol and was 
just aiming at my grandfather, when Robinson, his orderly, cried, 
"Look out, Sir!" and at the same moment knocked the pistol out 
of the priest's hand and secured him. My grandfather brought 
the prisoners to his house at Ballydermott, two miles distant, 
mounted them on two horses, one a fine black mare called Belle, 
tied the prisoners' legs under the horses' bellies, and brought them 
to Edenderry, the neighboring town, where they were immediately 
tried by court-martial by his granduncle, Mr. Shaw Cartland, who 
had an extraordinary commission for the suppressing of rebellion. 
They were at once hanged from the spreading branch of a great 
tree. I need not go into all the details, though I have full par- 
ticulars. Myths at once arose in the case of the priest. One of 
our laborers, by name Jem Kearney, used to declare that the mare 
on which the priest rode walked lame from that day forth, though 
the family averred that she did not go lame until some years later, 
when she got a strain. Moreover, it was market day in Edenderry, 
and I was often told by servants and other country folk that it 
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rained blood that day after Father Kearns's execution, and that the 
white caps of the women, as they returned from market, were all 
besprinkled with blood. Years after I knew these stories by heart 
I was shown in Musgrave's History of the Irish Rebellion a brief 
account of the capture of the rebel leaders by my grandfather. 
Thus the local and family tradition in this respect was absolutely 
accurate about events trivial in themselves but important to the 
family and the locality with which they were connected. It is 
needless to say that the priest's pistol was carefully preserved by 
my family. 

In 1790 our family home was burned to the ground on St. 
Stephen's night. I know all the details, with which I need not 
weary you, except that the country people and laborers who came 
to help were already "with drink taken," in honor of the day, and 
that when they found a puncheon of whiskey waiting to be bottled 
off they at once knocked in its head, and nothing more could be 
done with them. Everything was burned, pictures, books, even the 
family Bible, documents — except three pieces of furniture (which 
I possess), plate, and jewelry. The destruction of the Bible and 
documents is important, for here we have in the case of one family 
an occurrence analogous to that which befell the Roman public 
archives. The guns and other weapons had also all perished, so 
that these important mnemonics were lost forever. 

I know much about my great-grandfather, who died in 1795, his 
physique and complexion, from descriptions given to me by men 
who knew him well, the breed of dogs that he kept, including some 
half-dozen great Irish wolf-dogs kept, not for hunting wolves, which 
by that time were extinct, though not very long before, in Ireland, 
but as a protection on journeys against rapparees and highwaymen 
who might be lurking in the woods and scrubs along the roadsides. 
Finally I know all about his wedding in 1772, through information 
derived from my maternal grandmother, whose father was present 
at the ceremony in 1772, that is, 148 years ago. I have a brooch 
which the bridegroom gave his bride on that day, with their initials 
wrought in pearls. 

Let us now turn to the story of Servius Tullius and the tradition 
of his Great Wall and constitution. Tradition made him reign 
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from 578 b.c. to 533 B.C., when he was murdered by Tarquin the 
younger in 533 b.c, that is, only 148 years before the Gallic in- 
vasion in 390 B.C., while the building of the Wall and the great 
constitutional change must have occurred well within 200 years 
before that date. 

Now if it can be shown that a piece of engineering on a much less 
important scale than that of the "Servian" wall, and one which 
ended in complete failure, still bears to this hour the name of its 
unfortunate engineer, we shall have good reason for believing the 
truth of the Romans' tradition respecting the builder of that great 
fortification on which their security depended. 

About 1740 the Irish government determined to improve com- 
munication between Dublin and the west by making a road, on the 
Roman principle of going in a straight line, from Dublin to Athlone 
on the Shannon, the key of Connaught at all times. The road 
was made without difficulty over the uplands of Dublin and Kildare, 
but when it came to the great bog of Allen the troubles began. 
When the engineer, by the name of Moss, reached the high bog on 
the watershed between the upper waters of the Boyne and the 
Barrow and the deep peat bog formed on a limestone cup on Bally- 
dermott Bog, he found the task hopeless. The country people 
still tell how the men on going to work in the morning found that 
the materials piled up to form the road on the previous day had 
been engulfed in the deep morass. On the western side of this 
bog where it thins out to the uplands a fine road, still serviceable, 
was constructed, the materials for it being obtained from a huge 
pit on the side of what is termed in England a "park," but more 
modestly called a "lawn" in Ireland. This has long formed a 
picturesque piece of water embosomed in trees, and to this hour is 
known as "Moss's Hole," and the road and its various fragments 
across the bogs and the lonely hills toward the west, where like 
disasters dogged the hapless engineer, bear to this hour the name of 
" Moss's Road." The imprudent folklorist might readily see in the 
name of Moss's Road the name of a fairy artificer, such as Wayland 
Smith. But the Acts of the Irish Parliament contain most definite 
information concerning the plans for the making of this road, and 
there can be no doubt that the name of the luckless engineer was 
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Moss. Now if the name of an engineer of a road that was as com- 
plete a failure as the Tay Bridge of Sir Thomas Gouge can survive 
among the very sparse and scattered population of the lonely bog- 
land for a period as long as that which Roman tradition placed 
between the building of the Servian wall and 390 B.C., a fortiori the 
Romans, who lived in a city and daily and hourly had before their 
eyes the great Agger, must have remembered with perfect accuracy 
the name of its builder, and although every scrap of documentary 
evidence had been destroyed in Rome, the Romans after 390 B.C. 
could have written down with substantial accuracy the name of its 
builder and the main facts of its construction. The same method 
of argument will hold good for the substantial truth of the tradition 
which assigns to Tarquin the elder the building of the Cloaca 
Maxima. 

It must be remembered that in all countries, even in our own, 
to this hour the state chronology is commonly based on the reign 
of its kings and queens; and as at Rome the state chronology was 
reckoned by the consulate it is reasonable to suppose that under the 
kings events were dated by the reign, as is the case with semi- 
civilized communities in Africa, such as that of Uganda, where the 
succession of kings for at least three hundred years has been kept 
with great care among a people who have not the art of writing. 
We have already noted the fact that the Roman families kept their 
records with the utmost care, and as the imagines of their ancestors, 
especially of those who had held important offices, were bound up 
with the religious life of the family, and as these family records were 
not confined to the republican times but went back into the regal 
period, we have another tough strand for the rope of tradition. 
Moreover, the family heirlooms, such as signets, spears, and swords, 
which belonged to ancestors would help greatly the accuracy of 
the traditions. 

What can be done in this way by quite unimportant families 
could be readily shown. I will cite only a couple of family tradi- 
tions lately verified. The first is that of a family seal dating from 
about 1650, which was said to have passed by marriage into another 
family, thus leading to a bitter squabble in the eighteenth century. 
This was lately confirmed, not by me, but by the Deputy Ulster 
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King at Arms (to whom I had given the story as I knew it). From 
documents in the record office, Dublin, of which I knew nothing, 
it was clear that the seal had passed by marriage to the other 
family in 1732. This story has therefore been handed down for 
more than 180 years with substantial accuracy. We had also a 
tradition that our immediate forefather, who settled at Ballyder- 
mott, King's County, had come there in 1626, after the troublous 
times of James II, and had not come there directly from the first 
family settlement (when it came from Devonshire) at Gallen- 
Ridgeway in Queen's County, but from Dublin. An Exchequer 
bill now proves that this was perfectly accurate, save that the actual 
date of settlement was 1693. Now these two cases are all the more 
remarkable, as all family records had perished by fire in 1790. 
Longevity in families must of course be a substantial aid toward 
accuracy of tradition, as the fewer are the steps the more trust- 
worthy will be the story. But in the case of my family this factor 
does not enter, as none of my direct paternal ancestors for ten 
generations has lived beyond sixty-three, two of them dying at the 
age of thirty-six. 

Let us now turn to public events in the seventeenth century. 
We have just seen the accuracy of family tradition in so trivial a 
matter as a quarrel over a seal with a coat-of-arms. Popular 
memory respecting important public events is just as retentive and 
accurate. In my boyhood there was not a person in the English 
Pale who was not intimately acquainted with the main events in 
the war of James II and William III. They would tell how " Dirty 
Jimmy" ran away at the battle of the Boyne and left the Irish 
to their fate. Thus the tradition of events which occurred 228 
years ago was perfectly preserved by the oral tradition of people, 
most of whom could neither read nor write. Yet the same 
period, if added to 390 B.C., would bring us back to 618 B.C., the 
reign of Tarquinius Priscus, the reputed builder of the Cloaca 
Maxima. 

I have in my possession a "choke" bayonet with J R and a 
crown, used at the battle of the Boyne and never out of the posses- 
sion of a private family to this hour. I have also a fine green- 
velvet saddlecloth, richly embroidered with silver lace, a holster to 
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match, and the saddle, taken from a French officer killed near 
Clonard in the retreat from Dublin to Aughrin, which remained 
down to modern times in the family of the man who took it from its 
owner. Thus relics of undoubted genuineness serve as important 
aids to tradition. 

But we can get back still farther. Down to modern times there 
has not been a peasant in all Eastern and Southern Ireland who has 
not known perfectly well that Oliver Cromwell had come to Ireland 
and had suppressed the last great struggle of the Irish chieftains 
in combination with the lords of the Pale against England. "The 
curse of Cromwell take ye" to this hour is still one of the heartiest 
malisons used in all Ireland, certainly in the English Pale. Yet 
Cromwell fought this campaign in 1648-50, that is, 268 years ago, 
a period which if added to 390 B.C. would bring us back to 658 B.C., 
that is, to the reign of Tullus Hostilius, who began to reign in 
673 B.C. That events of even minor importance can be remembered 
as accurately back to Cromwell's time was proved in a law court 
in Ireland in 1884. In 1651 Cromwell planted two regiments of his 
Ironsides in Tipperary, the one under Colonel Matthew, the other 
under Colonel Prittie. The colonels planted their troopers on the 
lands granted to them. The descendants of Colonel Prittie became 
barons of Dunally, Tipperary County, and treated the descendants 
of the troopers with great kindness, the rents not having been raised 
for a century. In 1884, after the Land Act of 1882, two of the 
Dunally tenants appealed for a reduction of their rents. My 
brother-in-law, Mr. Arthur Samuels, K.C., M.P., etc., the present 
Irish solicitor-general, had a brief in the case. An old farmer 
named Armitage was called to give evidence respecting the custom 
of the estate. He was ninety-two, and he told the court that he 
remembered his grandfather, who lived until he was over ninety 
years of age, and that his grandfather had talked with some of the 
men who came with Cromwell. The old man naturally was sub- 
jected to a severe cross-examination, but he gave his dates and 
facts with such clearness that the land commissioners were con- 
vinced by his statements, and the case was dismissed. Thus there 
was in 1884 but one step between old Armitage and English troopers 
who settled in Tipperary in 1651. 
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We can go even farther, however. Although these troopers 
were mostly young men when they settled in Ireland, yet each of 
them must have known in England those who were old enough in 
1588 to remember the coming of the Spanish Armada, when — 

From Eddystone to Berwick Bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
The time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day. 

Thus between 1588 and 1884, i.e., nearly three centuries, there were 
but two steps in the tradition. But at Rome this would take us 
back to 690 B.C., that is, to the traditional reign of Numa Pompilius, 
who set up the temple of Janus in the Forum and was himself the 
first Flamen Dialis. 

With regard to the value of the tradition of the battle of Lake 
Regillus and the other legends of the regal period in which super- 
natural agencies make their appearance, we ought to bear in mind, 
in the first place, that in 390 B.C. there must have been people still 
living in Rome who had known and conversed with individuals who 
remembered the overthrow of the monarchy in 509 B.C., and the 
chief incidents, such as battles, in that struggle. In the next place, 
there seems no reason to doubt that Macaulay was right in assuming 
that the Romans, like other peoples, such as the Greeks, Hindus, 
Anglo-Saxons, and Irish, had ancient lays and sagas embodying 
the most important events in their annals. Indeed Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. i. 79. 10) explicitly states that there were 
such lays, and we know that he drew his information from excellent 
earlier sources, such as the Origines of Cato. It is very unlikely 
that the mere shock of the Gallic inroad would have made every 
Roman forget forever these ancient tales and songs. Moreover, 
there must have been in Roman families weapons and pieces of 
armor which had been used for generations before the Gallic inva- 
sion and had been borne in important battles. The value of such 
mnemonics I have already illustrated by the pistol of Father Kearns 
and the "choke" bayonet, saddle, and saddlecloth used at the 
battle of the Boyne. There can therefore be little doubt that the 
public and private tradition at Rome was thoroughly capable of 
remembering and transmitting with tolerable accuracy all the chief 
episodes in the expulsion of the Tarquins. 
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Nothing is left but to deal with the supernatural elements, for 
example, the intervention of Castor and Pollux at the battle of 
Lake Regillus, when- 
Fast, fast the great Twin Brethren came spurring from the East — 
From where with songs and dances their ancient mansion rings 
In lordly Lacedaemon, the city of two kings. 

But we have seen above that when Father Kearns, the Roman 
Catholic priest, was captured and hanged in 1798 myths quickly 
sprang up that the mare on which he rode to his doom became 
permanently lame, and that the heavens rained blood that day. 
Most people know that at the time of the immortal retreat of " the 
contemptible little British Army" from Mons in 1914 a story was 
started and spread with lightning rapidity that angels had inter- 
vened between the German pursuers and the hard-pressed English 
troops. Yet no one will deny not only that the retreat from Mons 
is a historical fact but that the Irish Rebellion and the execution of 
Father Kearns in 1798 are no less real. In view of these considera- 
tions we are led to conclude that the occurrence of supernatural 
incidents in the stories of famous events, not necessarily of remote 
date, does not invalidate the historical value of the main facts in 
the tradition. We must therefore reject Mommsen's method in 
dealing not only with early Roman but with all other early history. 



